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W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 


ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two | 
year, | 


cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 





Memorabilia , 


We would congratulate editor and con- 
tributors on the interesting new num- 
ber of the Journal of the British Society of 
Master Glass-painters. 


West Window at Wells,’ by the Dean of 
Wells. The Rev. 
has a paper on ‘ Mediaeval Glass in Elsing 
Church, Norfolk,’ and Mr. Ernest Kent 
writes about Heraldic Glass in Norwich. 
One of the best contributions is that on ‘ Old 
Stained Glass in Oxfordshire,’ by the late 
Edmund Spencer Bouchier. Tihe editor (Mr. 
J. A. Knowles), continuing his ‘ History of 


the York School of Glass-Painting,’ comes | 
now to Cistercian Influence on the Design of | 
York Glass, and so to the question of the | 


cause of the ‘‘sudden and dramatic change 
from the style of glass in general favour in 
the twelfth century to that of the thirteenth ”’ 
— from richly coloured glass, that is, to 
grisaille. 
change was direct outcome of the change 
in spiritual ideal and outlook wrought 
by St. Bernard, who definitely condemned all 
such use of colour and form as might distract 
the mind from heavenly contemplation to 
pleasure in what delighted the senses. An 
illustration of six varieties of Cistercian 


pattern-glazing of the fourteenth century, in | 


the clerestory of the nave of York Minster, 
shows, however, that the followers of the Cis- 


tercian ideal of plainness were not deficient | 


i a true appreciation of severe beauty. 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From Read’s Weekly Journal or British 
(azatteer, Saturday, April 15, 1732. 











Maidftone, April 7.—Laft Tuefday Wil- | 


liam Ragley, who received Sentence of Death 
at the laft Affizes at Rochefter, for fhooting 
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London, | 


The first article 1s | 
a description and discussion of ‘ The Great | 


Christopher Woodforde | 


Mr. Knowles suggests that the | 
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| his Wife was executed here. He behaved 
| himfelf, while under Sentence, in a very un- 
| concerned Manner, fhewing little or no 
| Sorrow for what he had done. When he 
came to the Place of Execution, he faid to 
the Spectators, who were very numerous, 
Good People, I am forry to fee you here; 
but, pray take Warning by me, and for 
God’s fake, above all things, mind this that 
I fay; and that is, take care of loaded Guns, 
and Women’s Tongues; for that his Wife 
had been the Occafion of his Miffortune. 
| When he was coming out of the Jail, the 
| Keeper told him he was forry it was his 
| Bufinefs, but he muft hand-cuff him; and 

he made answer, that he was very welcome, 
| and held out both his Hands. 





Gloucefter, April 10. On the 2d. of laft 
Month was plowed up in the Lands of 
Thomas Mafters of Cirencefter, Efq; a 
curious Statue of Corinthian Brafs, being in 
Length above fifteen Inches, and weighing 
upwards of nine Pounds. The Pofture of it 
is erect, with one Arm extending upwards, 
having held fomething in the Hand, but 
broke off; the other defcending, with the 
Hand clinch’d, which holds Part (as fome 
term it) of a Staff of Honour: It has a 
Majeftic Face, and Eyelids of Silver; its 
Head is adorn’d with flowing Hair in 
dropping Ringlets, with a double Parting on 
the Crown: One leg extends itself back- 
wards; and the Fingers and Toes (except 
three) are compleat. Some affirm it ftood on 
a Pedeftal, which will be fought after when 
the Seed is off the Ground. It is now fent to 
Oxford, from thence it will be carried to the 
Royal Society, to have their fage Opinions 
thereof. 

The following Lines were made on two 
agreeable young Ladies in Somerfetfhire as 
they were ironing their Linnen. 

Were but your Hearts, as are your Heaters, 
warm, 
Kindnefs then 
Beauty, charm; 
But you are Ice, your Lovers all on Fire; 
You {trong Averfion they all o’er Defire: 
Make but a Compound, and you'll well 

agree ; 
The Ice will melt, the Fire left furious be. 


Your would, like your 


| On Sunday laft the new Organ, at Grof- 
| venor Chapel built by Sir Richard Grofvenor, 
was played upon at Divine Service, for the 
firft Time, by the famous young Mr. Green, 


| Organift. 
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and iiicbaeieal 
Notes. 


KITTY CLIVE. 
()S Dec. 6, 1785, Horace Walpole’s old 


friend and neighbour, Kitty Clive, died 
at her residence, Little Strawberry Hill, and 
there, in her garden, some years afterwards 
probably in 17911—W alpole placed a vase 
to commemorate their friendship. Thus 
memorial, however, has long been lost sight 
of. Probably it was already missing in 1831, 
when Buckler visited Little Strawberry Hill, 
for, since he included in his collection of 
architectural drawings now preserved in 
the British Museum*—pencil sketches of her 
house and of the plain marble slab: ‘* Sacred 
to the Memory of Mrs. Catherine Clive,”’ 
affixed to the wall of St. Mary’s Church, 
Twickenham, the presumption is strong that 
he would also have reproduced, had it been 
available, Walpole’s beautiful urn. The 
question of its whereabouts, however, does 
not seem to have been raised until 1911, 
when a correspondent asked in ‘ N. and Q.’5 
if it still existed. No information was then 
forthcoming, and there the matter ended. 
That it has not been entirely destroyed, how- 
ever, I have recently discovered. Some time 
ago, in walking through the shrubbery of 
Walpole’s old home, Strawberry Hill—now a 
Training College for Teachers—I came across 
a pedestal, which is undoubtedly that origin- 
ally erected by Walpole. The stone has thus 
reappeared a few hundred yards from tits 
original home. 

From the engraving in Brewer’s ‘ Histri- 
onic Topography,’4 it appears that the memo- 
rial consisted originally of a _ rectangular 
stone pedestal surmounted by a casket. The 
latter, probably because it was more portable 
than the base, has vanished, and a search of 
the grounds at Strawberry Hill has failed to 
bring it to light. The pedestal, then, alone 
remains a substantial block of stone measur- 
ing approximately two feet in each direction, 
and, although the surface is scaling, sufficient 
of the inscription is still legible to establish 
its identity beyond all doubt. Lasily discern- 
ible are the words: 


Literary 


1 Cf. Annual Register, 1791, xxxiii. 419, and 
European Magazine (July-December, 1791) xx. 
308. 


2 Add. MS. 36371. 
3 11 Ss. lV. 185 
4 p. 37. 
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Smiles and Jests hover round 
This is Mirth’s . rae - Ie ion 
[ere . .. the la pe ty * = 

matchless Actr. Pao 


The Com 

And shed ee, eae 

With these verses the etnies inscription 
as given by the Kuropean Magazine in 179} 
may be compared. 

Ye smiles and jests still hover round 

This is Mirth’s consecrated ground! 

Here liv’d the laughter-loving Dame — 

A matchless Actress, Ciive her name. 

The Comic Muse with her retir’d 

And shed a tear when she expired. 

The sharp rejoinder ‘‘ To Mr. Horace Wal- 
pole, On his Inscription on an Urn dedicated 
to Mrs. Clive by Peter Pindar, Esq.,’’ is weil- 
known; less familiar, perhaps, is the attack 
which followed ten years afterwards in the 
Monthly Mirror.5 Here it was declared that 
Walpole’s “ poor trifling epigram ”’ had been 
given to the world as original whereas, in 
reality, it had been borrowed from Varro's 
elegant compliment to the memory of Plaw- 
tus : 

Postquam morte captus est Plautus 

Comoedia luget, scena est degesta; 

Deinde risus, ludus, jocusque et numeri 

Innumeri simul omnes collacrymarunt. 

Yet, despite the substantial evidence 
adduced, it should be remembered that this 
use of personification was common in the 
elegiac tributes of the day. Walpole indeed, 
need have gone no further for his inspira- 
tion than the columns of the Public Adver- 
tiser. Here, for example, are the obituary 
verses which appeared in this paper on the 
death of Hippisley, the well-known come 
dian: 

Epitaph on the late Mr. John Hippisley, 

of facetious Memory; buried at Clifton 

in Gloucestershire : 

When the Stage heard that Death had struck 

her John, 
Gay Comedy her Sables _first_put on; 
Laughter lamented that her Fav’rite dy'd; 
And Mirth herself (tis strange) laid down 
and cry’d; 
Wit droop’d his Head, 
to mourn, 
(nd solemnly 


e’en Humour seem’d 


sat Pensive o’er his Urn6é 
, . a ; 
[he rediscovery of the Clive memorial 
inevitably recalls Kitty Clive’s long associa 
tion with Twickenham, and attention may 
again be drawn to a question which has 
never been satisfactorily answered — when 
exactly did she come to live there? In this 
5 April, 1801. 
> The Public A 
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connection, of extreme interest is the letter 
which she wrote to Horace Walpole and which 
Paget Toynbee has published in his Supple- 
ment to Walpole’s Letters.7  “‘'Tho’ I am 
now,” she writes, ‘‘ representing women ol 
qualitty and coblers wives etc. etc. to crowded 
houeses; the charecture 1 am most desierous 
to act well is; a good sort of a countrey 
gentlewoman at twickenham.’’ She further 
asks Walpole for the name of his gardener, 
regarding his taste as unquestionable and 
wishing to beautify the grounds in the style 
he approved. 

This letter must have been written shortly 
after her arrival in Twickenham, but unfor- 
tunately it is dated simply December drd 
from Great Queen Street, no year being 
given. This omission Paget Toynbee endeav- 
ours to supply by an analysis of the Straw- 
berry Hill accounts. He conjectures that 
Kitty’s letter was written in 1755—a year 
when Walpole was engaged in extensive gar- 
dening operations.® 

By 1755, however, she had already left her 
house in Great Queen Street, as an examina- 
tion of the addresses given in the advertise- 
ments for her benefit performances reveals. 
The above letter in fact must have been 
written not later than December, 1749, for 
some change of residence from her old house 
took place in the spring of 1750. On March 
2of that year the address advertised is Great 
Queen Street; on March 6 Kitty gives what 
is evidently an accommodation or temporary 
address: Mrs. Burlacy, Milliner, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden; on March 15—her 
benefit date her supporters are asked to 
apply for tickets at the box office of the 
theatre. 

It may be inferred, therefore, that by De- 
cember, 1749, Kitty Clive possessed a house 
at Twickenham, and that from March, 1750, 
she contented herself with lodgings in town 
convenient to the theatre. The likelihood of 
such procedure is strengthened by her sub- 
sequent addresses: in 1751, The Naked Boy, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; in 1752- 
53, Henrietta Street, and in 1754 her “ lodg 
ings in The Wheatsheaf, Henrietta Street. ’ 
Thus, when Walpole placed Little Straw- 
berry Hill at Mrs. Clive’s disposal — about 
1755 — she was already living at Twicken- 
ham. This view is confirmed by R. S. Cob- 
bett, a sometime curate of St. Mary’s, Twick- 
enham, who wrote, in his ‘ Memorials of 
Iwickenham ’ (1872) :9 

7 iii. 139. 

we Hill Accounts.’ 
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Near Marble Hill, very sweetly situated, is 
a beautiful villa originally called Spencer 
Grove, now Marble Hill Cottage, or Little 
Marble Hill. This villa stands upon the site 
of a cottage once occupied by Mrs. Clive, who 
removed from this place to Little Strawberry 
Hill. 

If we may rely on Cobbett—he is not always 
trustworthy !0 this, then, was the cottage 
from which Kitty wrote to Horace Walpole 
and here it was that she embarked upon those 
improvements which echoed, in a humble 
way, the vast changes contemplated by her 
aristocratic neighbour. It may be well that 
this congeniality of taste was one of the fac- 
tors that led later to the installation of the 
Clive at Little Strawberry Hill, almost the 
sole tangible record of which now is the de- 
caying pedestal mouldering in the grounds of 
Walpole’s once-famous home. 


P. J. CREAN. 


NOTES ON SAMUEL AND WILLIAM 
HENRY IRELAND AND THE SHAKE - 
SPEARE FABRICATIONS. 

(See clx. 201, 219, and ante p. 236). 


The following particulars of the horse- 
whipping of Sir Hudson Lowe are by Richard 
Hengist Horne. 

One day, Ireland beckoned Horne (who had 
recently left the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst) aside 


and closing the door of his study said to him 
in an undertone full of vague meanings— 

“You have read ‘ A Voice from St. Helena?’ ’” 

‘1 have” replied the cadet. 

“And the Journal of Count Las Cases? ” 


es. 

“My God! Sir, did you ever ” (up went both 
hands, like wild claws into his hair) “ did 
you ever read such things before in your life? ”’ 

**T certainly never did.” 

** Now apart from country—sinking the ques- 
tion of English and French, and merely looking 
at it as the treatment of a great, a noble, a 
once all powerful toe—isn’t it enough to make 
the blood boil, sir,—to read of such atrocities of 
persecution as the great Napoleon experienced 
from that gaoler Sir Hudson Lowe? ” 

His eyes flashed, his cheek and forehead 
flushed, the clutching fingers were slowly with- 


10 Thus, he states that Riverside, next to 
Orleans House, was, according to Ironside, for 
a short time, the residence of Mrs. Clive. No 
such statement appears in Ironside’s ‘ The His- 
tory and Antiquities of Twickenham.’ On the 
other hand, the explicit nature of his remarks 
about the Little Marble Hill site carries con- 
viction, 
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drawn from his hair, and the right knee began 
to work rapidly up and down till the pens, pen- 
wiper, paper-knife, and every other light 
article danced upon the table. 

“ It certainly was by no means to the honour 
of England” said the juvenile soldier, after 
a pause. 

‘* Honour ! 
country disgraced by this one man. 
you like to see him shot?” 

* Well no; | daresay he thought he was doing 
his duty, and under very trying circum- 
stances; though he did it shockingly at times.” 

“ Wouldn’t you like to him horse- 
whipped? ”’ 

‘By one of the Emperor’s relations?” 

‘By anybody, sir!” 

‘Pardon me, no; only by some who ” 

‘Who felt a deep interest in the Emperor. 
He slowly and tormentingly murdered the Em- 
peror—wasn’t he murdered by inches? Yes, 
you would like to one of his dearest and 
most devoted friends and followers—one of the 
voluntary companions of his exile—cane, 
thrash, horse-whip that State gaoler?”’ 

‘* [| don’t know that I should like to see it.” 

** But you would have no objection to hear of 
such 4 thing? ” 

‘L certainly should not.” 

‘Would you give’’—(here the sole of one 
foot began to work a powerful vibration upon 
the floor) ‘‘ Would you give some help to such 


an eternal disgrace!—the whole 


Wouldn't 


see 


see 


an act? 
‘What act?” 
\ consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
‘What consummation Mr. Ireland? ” 
‘ Horse-whipping.” 
Help one gentleman to horse-whip  an- 
other?” 


‘No, no, not exactly that—I mean help in 
the sense of saving the avenger—the castigator 

from the lash of the law, if the State goaler 
won’t fight.” 

‘IT don’t know, let me understand.” 

‘You shall—you shall!—My God!—yes Mr. 
Richard! ” (here both hands went up into his 
hair) ‘‘ Yes, you may well wish to understand. 
Sut it will done—done, sir! ” 

‘“ By whom?—one of the Napoleon family, of 
course.” 

“Not of his family (here the foot began 
a strong vibration) “But one of his companions 
in exile.” 


be 


The old General? ” 
“No, not him.” 
‘The French savant? ” 


‘“ No, not the savant.” 

“ Barry O’Meara then?’ (here the 
of the foot became audible). 

“No, Mr. Richard.” 

** Count Las Cases? ” 

“You have it, Count Las Cases—but vicari- 
ously?” 


vibration 


“ Horse-whip a man vicariously, Mr. Ire- 
land? ” ig 

“The Count is too much in years, and it 
would not do to risk—to risk ”’ 

“The horsewhip changing hands?” 

“Exactly so, but Baron Las Cases, the 
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| Count’s son, will be the vicar. You’ve met 
him here? ” 
** Yes, once.” 


* He will do it.” 


Ireland at this period had chambers for 
literary business in Clement’s Inn, and here 
he, and one or two more, concocted the entire 
plan, of which the ladies at Camden Town 
were to be kept in perfect ignorance till al] 
had been accomplished. 

It would occupy too much space to narrate 
how they hired three hackney coaches, two of 
which were to contain foreign friends who 
were to do nothing and know nothing, but 
drive off in different directions at a certain 
signal; how they waylaid the doomed state 
gaoler, how Baron Las Cases, armed with a 
light riding-whip, waited till a carriage door 
was opened, and a gentleman alighted on his 
arrival to dinner; how the desired event 
took place, and the agile performer rapidly 
sprang up the stone steps and threw his card 
into the passage after the heels of the 
retiring personage; how the operator hastily 
entered one of the hackney coaches (the 
third) close to the railings of a green en- 
closure of the square—getting out of the door 
on the other side immediately, and_ slowly 
walking away, while that coach and _ the 
others drove off in haste; how a choice party 
of five met at  TIreland’s chambers in 
Clement’s Inn scme hours after, to a most 
excellent supper, at which they all talked and 
laughed, sotto voce at the same time, and 
tried to eat and drink, but were in too wild 
a state of hilarity, as well as apprehension 
of the police—besides preparations for the 
Baron’s escape out of England listen, 
enjoy, or understand anything. 

Altogether it was a boyish affair, and yet 
with a touch of the ‘‘ historical,’’ of which 
Ireland made the most. His geese were 
always swans at least; and upon this 
occasion they were imperial eagles. 

The address of Baron Las Cases on the 
card he threw into the passage, was at the 
Hotel de Calais, where he was to await 
with his seconds the arrival of Sir Hudson. 

To get him safe on board a certain fishing- 
smack, attired as a fisherman but looking far 
more like a handsome young smuggler in 4 
French vaudeville, was safely accomplished 
about five in the morning, after driving 
about for two hours very slowly in every 
direction but the one intended, by the device 
of Ireland, who acted as strategist through- 
out the affair, till the flying fisherman 
stepped into a boat at the foot of Wapping 
Old Stairs. 


to 
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It is hardly necessary to say that Sir Hud- 


son did not consider himself bound to avail 
himself of the address on the card thrown 
into the passage. 

Sussex Place, where Ireland died, is a ter- 
race on the south-west side of the Old Kent 
Road, between Ossory Road and the ‘‘ Lord 
Wellington’? Inn. The particular house 
has not been identified, though some of the 
original houses in this row are still in exis 
tence. He was interred in the burtal-ground 
of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, which 
is situated in Tabard Street next to the Pil- 
grim’s Chapel and in 1886 laid out as a pub- 
lic garden, the bodies not being exhumed. 

Ireland left two daughters (not one, as 
stated in the ‘ D.N.B.’). One daughter was 
named Anna Maria de Burgh after her 


grandmother, Mrs. Freeman, the name of | 


the other not being known. 

Cobbett in his Political Register 30 May 
1835 prints a letter he had received from a 
friend of the Ireland family in which it 1s 
stated that Ireland ‘‘ left a widow and two 
daughters.”’ Richard Hengist Horne also 
writes of Ireland’s daughters in the plural. 

The portrait of Ireland engraved by 
Mackenzie is dated 1803 (not 1818). It was 
engraved from a miniature painted by his 
sister, Jane Ireland, about 1795 when Ire- 
land was twenty. The etched portrait by 


Sylvester Harding was executed in 1798 as | 


the inscription states, but it gives Ireland’s 
age incorrectly as he was then twenty-three 
not twenty-one. There is a drawing in chalk 
of Ireland by Harlowe dated 1814 in exis- 
tence, and the only other portrait of him 
known to me is the miniature by Samuel 

Drummond which hangs in Shakespeare’s 
birthplace. 

The list of Ireland’s publications and 
pseudonyms given in the ‘D.N.B.’ is not 
complete and the dates of publication are 
in some cases incorrect. 


I have already referred to the unfounded 
private | 


calumnies concerning Ireland’s 
life circulated by J. H. Burn, which were 
believed to be true at first, by some writers, 
notably by Dr. Ingleby, who, however, ex: 


pressed his regret publicly for having given | 
credence and circulated them, and by Charles | 


Mackay, whose account of Ireland was 
written under the belief of their being facts. 
None of the writers who give such accounts 
of Ireland was familiar with him or had any 
first-hand knowledge of his home life; while 
those that knew him well and visited his 
house speak favourably of him as a husband 
and father. 
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The following is Charles Mackay’s account, 
given by him in the London Review for 1860, 
and though he states that it was from a 
| personal knowledge of Ireland this only 
applies to his having met thim in business, 
as he knew nothing at first-hand of his 
character or home life. 


[William Henry Ireland] gave you very 
much the notion of a roystering cavalier of 
the Restoration with something gleaming out 
of his eyes that in the height of his hilarity 
forbade you to trust him, and it is ten to one 
if Ireland did not strike you at the first glance 
as a man who was on the watch to dupe others. 
Yet there was nevertheless a certain fascina- 
tion in his manner and appearance, which in 
spite of the warning of that sinister expression 
captivated most people who met him once in a 
way at a pleasant tavern gathering. In per- 
son he was tall and showy with a commanding 
presence and an animated and festive air, his 
features were handsome and almost intellec- 
tual, and he wore an habitual look of abandon 
that seemed to indicate openness and frank- 
ness, but that might have represented nothing 
better than bare looseness of life. When he 
became excited in conversation, which he con 
stantly did out of sheer temperament, what 
| ever the subject was, he lighted up into en- 
thusiasm. His language was fluent but not 
felicitous, he never gave you the idea of a 
scholar, or a thinker, or a reader, but of a man 
of vigorous natural faculties left to run to 
seed from the beginning. 

The notoriety of his Shaksperian mis- 
demeanour procured for him the appellation of 
the ‘‘ Modern Chatterton ”’* — most people 
would think such a soubriquet a mark of op- 
probium, others thought it romantic. There 
is no accounting for this sort of morbid senti- 
ment—especially when it takes possession of the 
imagination of a woman, and Wiliam Henry 
Ireland was more fortunate than he deserved 
to be in the influence it exercised over the feel- 
ings and judgment of a lady of considerable 
personal charm and some fortune. Attracted 
by a reputation which it had been wiser and 
happier for herself to have shunned, Mrs. 
Paget+ became the wife of William Henry 
Treland. 

The marriage was unfortunate, it was ardour 
on one side and speculation on the other. Ire- 
land’s sunshine so brilliant abroad, seldom 
brightened his home. He was the gayest of 
| men out of doors, his spirits never broke down 
| till he got back again. Wretched stories are 
told of him, but we willingly drop the veil 
upon them. It is easy enough to comprehend 
| that all may be predicated of a reckless liver, 
| who found enjoyment elsewhere except in his 
| own house. Treland who had lately led a 
| slattern life in his old night haunts in London, 
| died in obscurity in 1835. 

*He was generally known as 
Treland.” 

+His wife’s name had been “ Mrs. Paget 
Bayly.” 


‘ Shakespeare 
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Mackay gives the impression that Ireland 
had only known his wife shortly before their 
marriage, but Ireland had been on friendly 
terms with her first husband and with rela- 
tions of theirs some considerable time before 
Captain Bayly’s death; it was no sudden 
infatuation. 

William Cobbett’s account of Ireland, 
dated 30 May 1835, is as follows :— 

| have heard from various quarters, at 
different times, accounts of the pursuits, the 
character and the conduct of Mr. William 
Henry Ireland, and I declare my belief that he 
was an excellently good man in all the rela- 
tionships of life. 

Richard Hengist Horne’s account of him, 
dated September 1871, is as follows :— 


In early youth | chanced to make the 
acquaintance of Lreland at a bookseller’s shop 
in the Hampstead Road. He was then some- 
what in years but a strikingly handsome man; 
and with a mass of iron-grey hair hanging over 
the collar of a dark blue trogged and braided 
coat, he had very much the appearance of a 
sun-burned general officer. He had been resid- 
ing for many years in Paris, of his boyhood 
error and its injurious consequences he often 
used to relate many interesting anecdotes. 

Young Ireland left the country and settled 
himself in France. While on his rambles he 
chanced to meet with the pretty widow of 
Admiral B — factually Capt. Paget Bayly, 
R.N. G.H.L.] who speedily fell in love with 
him. They were married soon after, went to 
Paris, and by mutual consent enjoyed them- 
selves amidst all its gaieties, and spent every 
farthing they possessed in a very short time. 
During various struggles to make a _ living, 
Ireland became an excellent French scholar. 

After a time Ireland got himself presented 
to Napoleon I and had some appointment 
given him in the Public Libraries. With the 
fall of the most admired and best abused 
genius of his age, Ireland suddenly left Paris— 

rad to fly”? he said—and came to London. 

Ireland at this time was living with his 
wife and daughters at Camden Town. He was 
naturally of a genial spirit and a long residence 
in Paris had given a fine tone of lively French 
elegance to the whole family. 

He evidently preferred the society of young 
people and at his house were met artists and 
artistes of various kinds; all on their ‘promo- 
tion’ and students in literature, poetry and 
science, together with a racy sprinkling of 
French and Spanish political refugees, all sing- 
ing agreably or playing the guitar. 

Among these were the Marquis de Maubreuil 
the least genial of the visitors, the young 
Baron Las Cases (son of Count Las Cases, 
author of the St. Helena Journal), Balsir Chat- 


terton, the late harpist to the queen, several | 


students of the Royal Academy, and among 
them Sam Drummond, son of the painter of the 
‘Death of Nelson,’ also the Hon. G—— F-—, 
a near relation of the Earl of Anglesey, Dr. 
Stone at that time celebrated for his attacks 


upon the phrenologists, and a nice floral sprink. 
ling of young-lady aspirants in painting ang 
music, 

The board was always merry, hospitable, and 
kindly, and presented that sort of easy art. 
life so rarely found in England. If the prin. 
cipal dish at supper consisted of roasted apples 
or baked pears, with side-plates of tomatoes 
and radishes, there were no apologies. If the 
salad-bowl had been broken in the morning, 
there was a capital salad served in a cracked 
soup-tureen or something else—But no foolish 
apologies—the thing furnished a subject for 
merriment. 

Ireland was not eloquent but he had a good 
flow of words, sometimes “‘ talked like a book” 
and often expressed himself with great energy 
and a special gesticulation that most people 
would consider rather extravagant. For in. 
stance having a fine fall of iron-grey hair he 
would suddenly enhance his delivery by rais- 
ing both hands with his fingers grasping his 
hair on each side, so that those who saw this 
for the first time, made sure he was about 
to tear out two handfulls. He varied his 
alarming effects by occasionally setting one 
leg and foot at work upon the floor with a 
short nervous up and down action, noiseless in 
itself, but making everything shake upon the 
table; and sometimes the whole room shook. 

Ireland was on friendly terms with Charles 
Mathews and his wife and used to visit them 
at their house, Ivy Cottage at Highgate. 
Mrs. Mathews writes of him, after his death, 
that “‘he was a very intelligent, pleasing 
man and deserved a better fate.’’ 

My grandfather had known Ireland for 
over twenty years, and my uncle, then a 
student at the Reyal Academy, visited at his 
house. My grandfather’s family were very 
partial to Ireland, and spoke of him in very 
high terms, though my grandmother, when 
Ireland spoke humorously of the great men 
who had been deceived by his Shakespearian 
fabrications, would reprove him and say 
that he should think of them with remorse. 


G. Hitper Lissis. 


BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. 


(See ante pp. 3, 21, 39, 59, 78, 95, 132, 164, 
218, 254). 


RIWES’S internment in the (?) Fleet 
prison, if it amounted to that, was but 
of short duration; for, as may be remem- 
bered, the King on 6 Jan., 1246, had ordered 
the Norfolk Sheriff to distrain him in all 
his lands and goods, to pay his Norwich 
creditors what yet he owed them for meat 
and drink supplied him as sheriff. 
Earlier than this, in June, 1244 in fact, 
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an action of Novel Disseisin brought against 
Briwes at the Assizes at Sherborne, in Dor- 
set, by Robert of Pavilly and Joan, his wife, 
illustrates that high-handedness, which, as I 
shall have occasion later again to show, he 
adopted towards his tenants. They, appar- 
ently conducting their own case, complained 
that Briwes had disseised them of their free 
tenement in Bickenhall (near Staple) in 
Somerset. As he had certainly not done so 
they lost their action and were amerced 
fs, 8d. for making a false (i.e. a mistaken) 
claim. The court, however, intimated that, 
if they desired, they could proceed by an- 
other writ. This they accordingly did, 
alleging, now, that Briwes had disseised 
them, not of their free tenement, as in the 
earlier action, but of their right to pasture 
their animals on his common in Coriland, 
by levying a charge of 1d. on every great 
beast passing along a certain lane and road 
way on its way there. This 
Briwes’s bailiff, who defended his absent 
lord, could not deny. Holding the disseisin 


therefore proved, the court gave Pavilly and | 
his wife 6s. 8d. damages. (Assize Roll, 200, | 


m. 4 and 4d.). 

A liability of Briwes’s that presented it- 
self about this time had its origin in the 
death of Hubert of Burgh, Earl of Kent, in 
1243; for Henry III had granted the Earl 
that the fine (of 5,000 marks) he had given 
King John in 1204-5 for licence to marry 
the widowed-heiress, Beatrice of Warenne, 
the King’s kinswomen, should become pay- 
able to himself only after the Earl’s decease. 
The collection by the executors of the earl’s 
testament from those who had _ originaily 
pledged part-payments of the fine, or from 
their heirs, of the sums they had guaranteed, 
had been in process gradually — for these 
fines were usually paid only in instalments, 
as the beneficiaries required them — some 
years before 9 Feb., 1247, when a man- 
date issued from the Exchequer to the 
Sheriff of Essex to distrain Briwes to pay 


Hubert of Burgh’s executors the 50 marks he | 


owed them de Fine. 
m. 5) 


The date of the fine, 1204-5, is proof 


(Exch. Mem. L.T.R. 


enough that the 50 marks Briwes was called | 
upon to pay had been pledged by an ‘‘an- | 


cestor,”” more probably than another, by his 
wife’s grandfather, Walter of Evermue, a 


Norfolk man like the Earl of Kent himself. | 
The mandate indicates that the executors | 


had met with some difficulty in getting money 
from Briwes, n 
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2 and since another mandate to | 
€ same sheriff, for the same purpose, went ! Beatrice’s ancestors. 
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out on 30 April, it does not seem as if the 
Exchequer had been more successful. This 
; second order, however, appears to have 
| brought Briwes to Westminster, where terms 
of payment of the 50 marks by four equal 
instalments of 12} marks each, were made 

(EK. 368/19 m. 6); and on 8 Oct. the same 
| year, the sheriff was ordered to distrain for 
| the 125 m. then (at Michaelmas) in arrears, 
| (E. 368/20 m. 1). This appears to have 
| been paid, for when the next distraint 
| was ordered, in January, 1248, it was for 
| the instalment that had fallen due at Christ- 
| mas only; by which time, however, Briwes 
| seems to have retired to his manor at Thorpe; 
|for the bailiff of Rochford Hundred, a 
| Liberty into which the King’s writs did not 
' run, making some delay in service of the 

writ that had been handed to him for that 
| purpose, the King ordered the sheriff to enter 
| the Hundred and collect the debt. This was 
| accordingly done, and the instalment paid. 
| (Id, m. 7d.). How the remaining 25 m. were 
| paid is incident to another matter. 

Two casual notes might here be made. In 
1247, in Michaelmas term Briwes was claim- 
| ing from Roger of Boyun in Suffolk, pay- 
}ment of 30 marks; no doubt in connection. 
| with Le Breton’s affairs; and it is notable 
' that the Norfolk Pipe Rolls of this period 
| occasionally refer to Oreford as “ Tefford.’’ 

By three Final Concords, two made at 
Chelmsford on 17 Feb. and the other, at 
Hertford, on 11 May, 1248, Briwes and Bea- 
trice his wife by the first cyrograph, and 
Briwes alone by the others, conveyed to 
| Emma of Pagrave and her heirs two acres 
of land in Thorpe, Essex, to hold of them 
and the heirs of Beatrice at a yearly rent 
of 2d. at Easter; and 8 acres of land in the 
| same vill at a yearly rent of 4d., also at 
| Easter, and rents of 2 marks in Langetotsland, 
in Little Wakering, and of 10s. rent in the 
|marsh of South Benfleet, to hold of Briwes 
| and his heirs, at a rent of a pair of gilt 
| spurs or 6d. yearly. For warranties of their 
charters, etc., Emma gave them three spar- 
| rowhawks. (Essex Fines). In the last in- 
| stance the fine is endorsed ‘‘ Margaret, Coun- 
| tess of Kent reserves her claim ’’—apponat 
clamium suum. 

By still another Final Concord made at 
| the same Assizes at Hertford, on 11 May, 
Bruis and Beatrice, conveyed for themselves 
and her heirs to Berenger, Prior of St. 
Faith’s at Horsham, and to his church for 
| ever, the advowson of the church of Runham, 
in Norfolk, which the priory had held of 
For this and a war 
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ranty the Prior gave them 10 marks of silver. 
(Norfolk Fines). 

A more important Final Concord than any 
they had made was that made at Clarendon 
before the King himself on 25 June, 1248, 
by which Briwes and Beatrice conveyed tc 
John of Lexinton, and his heirs for ever, 
their manor of Theydon (Mount), together 
with the advowson of its church and all else 
that pertained to it; to hold of them and 
the heirs of Beatrice by the service due from 
two knights’ fees, doing suit of court, due 
from it and also suit due from their Manor 
of (Little) Wakering, at their lord’s court of 
Rayleigh ; and for a warranty of their char- 
ter, etc., to him and his heirs against al] 
men, Lexinton ‘‘ gave’’ them 1,000 marks of 
silver. (Fines, Various Counties, 32 Hen. 
III, Essex Fines). 

The 1,000 marks, notes an Jnsperimus and 
Confirmation of 2 Nov., 1249, was given them 
““to acquit their debts and those of . . . of 
Evermue, their ancestors.’’ (Cal. Charter 
Rolls, 54 Hen. III, m. 2. The document 1s 
defective). 

How much of the purchase money they 
received, then and there, in cash is beyond 
knowledge. Certainly when Lexinton died in 
1257 it had not all been paid; but the pur- 
pose expressed in the Charter Roll had been 
in operation ; and the debts Briwes owed the 
King in 1248 and had incurred since, were 
liabilities Lexinton or his executors were to 
meet. It was in this manner that the bal- 
ance of 25 marks due to Hubert of Burgh’s 
executors, was eventually paid. 

In July, 1249, Emma of Pagrave (the 
Essex lady), by a Final Concord made at 
Ilchester, in Somerset, acquired from Walter 
Le Waleys and Isabel his wife, tenants of 
Briwes’, 2 acres of land and 2 acres of wood 
in Staple, and by another Concord made on 
6 May, 1250, she acquired from Bruis him- 
self a virgate of land, less 2 acres, in the 
same vill, at a yearly rent to him and his 
heirs of 2s., and a sparrow-hawk for a war- 
ranty of her title. (Somerset Fines). 

Before this latter fine was made, Briwes 
had become one of the King’s judges. How 
long before, I cannot say. Possibly in 1247 
or 1248, though records of his judicial func- 
tions, as far as my knowledge goes, commence 
only in May, 1250, from fines made before | 
the judges of whom he was one that year at 
Westminster and elsewhere. 

From such a record, not from the Cyro- 
graph itself, however, but taken, for con- | 
venience of reference, probably, from 
Matthew Paris’s ‘ Chronica Majora’ of 1640, | 
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p. 780,—a mere note that an agreement was 
made between the Abbot of St. Albans and 
a John of Wedon, at Westminster, on (5 
May, 1250) before ‘‘ Roger of Thurkelby, 
Robert of Brus and others of the King’s 
justices ”’ Dugdale, in his ‘ Baronage,’ ), 
450, (‘ Brus of Annandale’), by a margina} 
reference, established that mistaken identif- 
cation between the judge and Robert, son ot 
Robert of Brus and Isabel, daughter of David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, his wife, that has pre 
vailed almost to our own day, though Round 
had pointed out the error some dozen years 
ago. 

To follow Briwes’s activities as a judge from 
1250 till in 1274 he ceased from them, would 
require too great a space to venture on here, 
It is enough to say his actions as such were 
those common to his fellow judges: he sat 
at Westminster or went on circuit in those 
counties, as his father had done, where his 
chief landed interests lay ; was sent here and 
there to review decisions in civil or criminal 
matters, made at Assizes, etc., for the con- 
sideration of the King’s Court in cases of 
appeal; or to hear and determine such real 
actions as a party to them desired should 
be heard before him alone or with another; 


| ete., ete. 


The day after that very case had been 
heard which Dugdale noted from Paris, came, 
i.e., on 6 May, 1250, the first step we have 
in proof of the judge’s real identity; for 
before the justices at Westminster that day 
was made that fine between Emma of 
Pagrave and Robert of Briwes or Brus 1 
have but just now mentioned—and Briwes, 
the judge, was not among his fellows on the 
Bench, although he was still one of their 
number early in June. The obvious signi- 
ficance of this will not be missed. 

In July, he was on circuit in the south- 
western counties; where, i.a., he perambu- 
lated the disputed boundaries that separated 
the lands of the Bishop of Bath in Cheddar 
from those of the Abbot of Gloucester. (Close 
Roll, 34 Hen. ITI). 

It would be of interest to know whether tt 
were he or another of his name who, with 
Hugh of Arderne, pledged payment of the 
amercement incurred by William of Arderne 
before William of York, the judge, in Essex 
in 1250 (Pipe Roll 94, r. 15). 

The same year, by his attorney, he was 


disputing with the Abbot of Oseney the 
| right to present a clerk to the church of Ris 


sington in Gloucestershire (K.B. 26/144, ™ 
32 d.), and also, then or in 1251, as Sit 
Robert of Bruys, Knight, he presented to the 
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Bishop of Lincoln, William Patman, chap | 


lain, for institution to the Rectory of 
Knayth. (Reg. of Robert Grosseteste). 

In 1251 he was judge with Henry of Brith, 
John of Gatesden, Gilbert of Preston and 
others on eyre in the eastern counties till, 
with Roger of Turkelby, their leader, Gates- 
den, he, Preston and another, were appoin- 
ted justices itinerant for Common Pleas to 
go through Yorkshire, Northumberland, 
Westmorland, Cumberland and Lancashire, 
to commence the assizes at York on 24 April. 

In June the Essex sheriff was ordered to 
distrain his lands and goods to pay William 
Le Breton the 20 marks he owed him under 
a fine (that seems no longer extant) made 
before the justices at Rayleigh in the last 
eyre in Essex (K.B. 26/144, m. 28). 

The position of a judge was apparently 
more profitable to him than had been that 
of a sheriff, if one may judge from the grant 
made to him, Robert of Bruys, and his heirs, 
on 24 May, 1252, of free warren in his de- 
mesne lands of Staple and Orchard in Somer- 
set; in Thorpe and (Little) Wakering and 
La Leye in Essex; in Runham and Rock- | 
heath in Norfolk; in Knaith, Stratton and 
Kesteby in Lincs.; in Elston in Notts. ; in 
Rissington in Gloucestershire ; and in Wisley 
in Surrey, provided that they were not in 
the King’s Forests; and in his demesne lands 
in Somborne in Hants.; and in Bickenhall, 
Nerechich, Broadway and Coriland in Somer- 
set, although those lands are within those 
forests. (Charter Roll, 36 Hen. III). | 

Late that year, or early in 1253, he was 
appointed to enquire, with the sheriffs of 
Gloucester, Oxford, Wilts and Warwick to 
aid him, who had plundered Roger Pode, a 
burgess of Taunton; an excessive measure, 
only to be explained by the interest the | 
King’s half-brother, Aylmer, the bishop-elect 
of Winchester, took in the matter. (Patents 
37 Hen. III). 

Another such appointment, given him in 
March for an enquiry in Essex, appears by 
the same roll. 

What time his wife Beatrice had died can- 
not be exactly said. Probably only a little 
while before the 28 March, 1253, on which 
date Robert of Briwes was commanded to | 
deliver his daughter Beatrice, ‘‘ whose mar- | 
tlage and custody pertains to the King,’’ to | 
the Abbot of Pershore. ; 





L. GRIFFITH. | 
: : 
(To be continued). | 


REVELATION OF SITES.—The following | 
three legends are all interesting as con- 





taining one common element, the revelation 
of a place-name to a person previously ignor- 
ant of it, together with some command re- 
garding the spot so named. Are there other 
similar traditionary tales regarding notable 
sites ? 

(1) Durham. The story of the Dun Cow 
is well known. In the year 995, when the 
body of St. Cuthbert was being removed from 
Ripon, it was revealed to ‘‘ a virtuous man,”’ 
called EKadmer, that the saint should be car- 
ried to Dunholme, a place unknown by name 
to any of those who carried the body. As 
they journeyed, however, they heard a woman 
tell her companion that the latter’s cow was 
in Dunholme, whereupon the monks quickly 
learnt where the place lay and, journeying 


“cc 


| thither, they deposited the precious corpse 
| and built the ‘‘ little Church of Wands and 


Branches,’’ which was the precursor of Dur- 


| ham Cathedral. 


(2) Salisbury. ‘‘ The Salisbury Ballad,”’ 
of which there is a broadsheet copy in Lin- 
coln Cathedral Library, relates how the 
Bishop of Sarum (Richard Poor) was de- 
sirous of moving the site of his cathedral, 
but could not pitch upon a place in which 


| to build, until he was vouchsafed a vision 
|of Our Lady, who commanded him to erect 
| the new fane in ‘‘ Merry-Field,’’ of which 
| he had never heard. 
| questioned all his followers in vain, he was 


Having summoned and 


walking next day on the walls, wondering 
over this strange revelation and much per- 
plexed, when he heard a soldier say to his 
companion : 

I will lay on the side of my good Yewen bow, 

That I shoot clean over the corn, 

As far as that Cow in Merry-field, 

Which grazes under the thorn. 

Pricking up his episcopal ears, he asks the 
men where this Merry-Field lies, and re 
ceives the following reply: 

By the River-side, 
Where you see that brindle Cow. 

Accordingly, the mandate goes forth, 

masons assemble, and the cathedral is built 


sé 


'in the Merry-Field, where it yet stands, “a 
| glory to behold.’’ 


(3) Cerne Abbas. It was revealed to St. 


| Kdwold that he should travel far from East 


Anglia until he should reach a fountain, 
called ‘Silver Well.’’ After traversing 


| many miles, he at length came to Dorset, 


where, on a hill-side, some four miles from 
Cerne, the spot which he sought was indi- 
cated to him by a shepherd, who supplied 
him with food and milk, receiving silver pen- 
nies in return. P. B.G.B. 
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Queries. 


~ Readers’ 


YAMU EL PEPYS AND SIR ROBERT 
COOKE.—On May 30, 1668, Pepys writes 
in his Diary: 

And so to the king’s playhouse, and there saw 
*‘ Philaster ”’; where it is pretty to see how I 
could remember almost all along, ever since 
[ was a boy, Arethusa, the part which I was 
to have acted at Sir Robert Cooke’s; and it 
was very pleasant to me, but more to think 
what a ridiculous thing it would have been 
for me to have acted a beautiful woman. 

Who was Sir Robert Cooke, and is any- 
thing known concerning this contemplated 
performance of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
play? The fact of Pepys being cast for such 
a part raises a presumption that he was 
good-looking, if somewhat effeminate-looking 
as a boy. His portraits show no trace of 
this. J. McDonnett. 

Jerusalem. 


YARTHAGENA ARMY OFFICERS’ 
/ WILLS, 1741.—Can anyone versed in the 
indexed Calendars of Wills proved 1741 or 
1742, give the exact dates of death, and regi- 
mental rank, of any of the officers of the 
Army (especially the Field Officers, the 
Lieutenant-Colonels, and Majors) who were 
killed in action, or died from disease, in the 
disastrous Carthagena and West Indian 
Expeditions in those years? The general rule 
was for the Commander-in-Chief to fill the 
vacancies the day after death, 
the officer next on the list in army rank; but 
unfortunately General Wentworth’s lists of 
his appointments are missing, except for 
three out of the eleven regiments out there, 
for the crucial period, the first six months 
of 1741. Promotion was so rapid owing to 
the deaths of so many officers within a few 
weeks, or even days, of their promotion, and 
of the Commissaries of the Musters or those 
whose duties it was to keep the records of 
such commissions, that many names have 
never been entered in the Commission Regis- 
ters. Such as have been preserved show that 
officers were moved from one regiment to 
another, (foot, marines, and Americans) in 
a most bewildering manner, and in a brief 
space promoted to still another regiment. 
The exact date of death, if available, would 
serve very greatly in fixing the dates of com- 

missions, if sent direct to 
W. R. 

Talybont, Breconshire. 

LK-LORE: DETECTION OF SEX; 
BIRDS AND BLINDNESS.—I would 








Micnaet F. 


WILLIAMS. 
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he obliged if any of your readers could give 
examples from folk-tales, or any other 
sources, of the two following motifs. 

(1) ‘Methods of detecting the true sex of 
a disguised person (apart from - examples 


in ‘ If Pentamerone’ and ch. xi. Huckle. 
berry Finn’). 
(2) Sparrows, or other birds, causing 


blindness by their droppings, and the origin 
of the belief (apart from Tobit’s blindness), 


N. M. Penzer. 


SUBSIDY MAN.—In the Poor Law Act of 
Queen Elizabeth, Overseers of the Poor 
were to be ‘‘ Subsidy men’’ if such were 
available. What social standing is indicated 
by the term? 
J.S. 


OUTH AFRICA: CAPE COLONY.—In a 
map of Cape Colony, published in 1919, 
—G. E. Cory’s ‘ Rise of South Africa,’ vol. ui 
—Fort England is shown at the S.E. corner 
of Grahamstown. When was this fort built? 
Why was it called England? Does it still 
exist? and, if so, for what purpose is it now 
used ? 

At the North-West corner of the town, Fort 
Selwyn is shown. The same information 1s 
asked for. It is believed that this fort has 
sometimes been called Castle Selwyn, or Sei- 
wyn Castle. 


SocreTy ror ARMy HisToricaL RESEARCH. 


[P*SON MARSHALL.—Lieut.-General Sir 

Dyson Marshall, K.C.B Bengal 
Army, was born circa 1752, and died at 
Cawnpore 20 July, 1823. There is no evi- 


dence relating to his birth or parentage at 
either the India Office or College of Arms 
(as K.C.B.). Can any reader kindly suppiy 
such data, or details of his marriage? 

R. Brnguam ADAMs. 
{HARLES W. STARKIE. 


— Twenty-two 


“contributions from his pen to the 
Manchester City News, between October, 
1883, and February, 1886, and again in May 


and June, 1889, are reprinted in City News 
Notes and Queries (Manchester, v. 145-6, 
154, 210, 280, 324-5) and its continuation 
Manchester Notes and Queries (vi. 1-2, 
26, 27, 44, 45, 58, 59, 89, 128, 141, 142-3, 
149-50, 168; viii. 74-5, 85-6), edited by John 
they were usually addressed from 
the Athen#um Library in Manchester, 
though some in 1885 from Rusholme (Dickin- 
son Road). Where can an account of him 
be found? Did he belong to the Irish family, 
like the late Dr. Miles” Starkie, the Greek 
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scholar, and his son Dr. Walter Starkie, the 


ispanic scholar ? 
vai He EA 
DEEDS.—Have these 


ASE JCROFT deeds 


been printed The editors of the ; 
‘V.C.H. Lanes’ used them, but I think they 
are silent on this point. A Salfordshire 


charter of June 19, 1292, then preserved at 
Agecroft Hall, was produced by J. P. Ear- 
waker at a meeting of the Lancs and Ches. 
Antiquarian Soc. about February, 1887, and 
was to be printed in that year’s volume of 
their Transactions; on the same occasion he 
exhibited ‘* some excellent photolithographs 
of this old deed, which have been made for 
the account of the Agecroft Deeds and Char- 


ters, which Robert Dauntesey, Esq., of Age- 
croft Hall, their possessor, is having 
printed”? (Manchester Notes and Queries, 
vii. 19). 


EE. Te A 


IR HARDRESS WALLER. — This man, 
the regicide, was son of George Waller, 
of Groombridge, Kent, by his wife Mary 
Hardres. He was born about 1604, about 
which time also Groombridge was sold and 
passed out of the family. Does anyone know 
if Sir Hardress had any brothers or sisters, 
probably younger than himself? or where 
George Waller settled after he left Groom- 
bridge ? 


The date should be well within the scope 
of many parish registers, 
i. EB. We: 
BENETTE DE BOTESLE. — He 


.: 
die d Aug. 


of this family, 
arms? 


11, 1425. Is anything known 
where they lived, or of their 
Cheshire may be their county. 

F. Epwarps. 


OEMS BY THE EARL OF HAD—TON. 
—Information is desired concerning 
“Poems By the Right Honourable ‘The 
Earl of Had—ton.’’ (Half title). The title- 
page has ‘‘ Poems on Several Occasions—The 
Fourth Edition. Carefully Corrected 
MDCCLXV.”’ 
of issue. 12mo., 216pp. 2pp. 
tents. ** The volume contains forty ‘ Poems 
‘A Song,’ and ‘The Duke of Argyle s 
he —spoke by Colonel Charters and wrot 
[sic] by the late Lord Binning.’’ It seems 
assumed though with apparently 
authority that these poems are by Thomas 
Hamilton, sixth Earl of Hadington, 
1735. The usual—and 
works fail entirely, 


** Con- 


, 


and no reference occurs ! 


saan AND } QUERIES. 


No publisher’s name or place | 


no | 


1680- | 


unusual—reference | 


| 
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to this book or its aaibe author in N. 
and Q.’ 
Ruwopon. 


AURENCE STERNE AND JOURNAL- 


ISM. — It is generally supposed that 
Laurence Sterne was associated with his 
uncle, Dr. Jaques Sterne, in some whiggish 


journalism during the Rebellion of 1745. 
What evidence is there to support this? Is 
anything known of the humourist’s activities 
between April, 1742, and 1745? 

R. S. 


i ASQUERADE DOMINOS. — During the 

Victorian era, when half masks were 
worn at fétes and balls, of what colour and 
material were they? At what sort of shops 
were they to be had? Were they always 
impersonal and stylized, or did they some- 
times represent character types? 


PP. Mer: 


W. GODWIN’S INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION.—Where may be found descriptions 
or pictures of the rooms and furniture de- 
signed by this architect? He is said to 
have decorated Oscar Wilde’s house in Tite 
Street, which caused a sensation among un- 
aesthetic conservatives. 
P. McP. 
THE ANGEL GABRIEL IN TRING 
CHURCH.—I am most anxious to dis- 
cover why in the window of the side chapel 
of Tring Church Gabriel is depicted with a 
green patch on his robes just above one foot. 
There appear to be stitches all round the 
patch. No one I have come across is able to 
help me in the matter, 
EVELYN CLARK. 
UEENS OF ENGLAND: PORTRAITS. 
—Would anyone tell me where to ob- 
tain portraits of the hg 3 of England, 
other than those in the National Portrait 
Gallery, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Hampton Court, or Windsor Castle? The 
wives of Henry VIII, Lady Jane Grey, and 


our present Royal Family are especially 
desired. 
E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead, Berks. 


I ENRY DAWSON LOWRY: REFERENCES 

WANTED. — I wonder if anyone could 
give me the names of any books, recent or 
otherwise, where there is a reference to or ap- 
praising of H. D. Lowry, who died in 1906. I 
am acquainted with his novels. He wrote for 
the Observer for Henley, and was also sub- 
editor to Nicol Dunn for the Morning Post, 
and, I believe, on the Pall Mall Gazette. 


R. Gmyaarp. 
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Replies. 


TIMOTHY SKOTTOWE, OF NOR- 
WICH, GOLDSMITH, 1634; COR- 


PORATION RECORDS. 
(11 S. x. 489). 
SKOTTOWE-REMINGTON MARRIAGE. 
(clx. 136, 287). 


IMOTHY Skottowe was one of seven sons 
of Richard Skottowe, Alderman of Nor- 
wich, by his wife Mary, daughter of John 
Sotherton,!| Alderman of Norwich and 
grandson of John Skottowe, of  Suf- 
field, Co. Norfolk, died 1560. Lichard 
and Mary Skottowe respectively died in 
1616/7 and 1618/9. Both are buried in the 
church of St. John, Maddermarket, Norwich, 


as desired in their wills. According to 
Blomefield, there are (or were) in St. Mary s 
Chapel, of that church, “‘ two effigies and 


a modern brass, commemorating them, and 
their two sons and two daughters.’’ 

Unless the inscription relates only to issue 
which died in their lifetime, it is incorrect ; 
for at least seven sons and three daughters 
survived their father. 

They are here dealt with in probable order 
of seniority : 

1. John, merchant of Norwich (Freeman 
in 1606). He married Anne Cocke,! and died 
between September, 1625, and February, 
1625/6, leaving three (? four) daughters, who 
were only to be married with the consent of 
their mother and four uncles, or the greater 
number of them. Their father left them 
1,000 marks apiece 

2. Richard, living in 1636. 

3. Augustine, Alderman of Norwich 
(Sheriff in 1626, or was this the Augustine 
Skottowe who married Anne Suckling, rela- 
tionship not known?). He married Marie, 
sister of Nathaniel Remington, Alderman, 
and died, possessed of landed property in 
various parts of Norfolk, between April and 
July, 1636. His widow died in 1637. He 
left two sons, (a) Richard and (b) Augustine. 

a. Richard, aged ten in 1636, died in 1656, 
having married Bridget, daughter of Sir 
Charles Le Gros, of Crostwick (she married 
secondly Thomas Townsend, and died in 
1662). They had no male issue, but two 


1, “The Strangers’ Hall,” in Norwich, be- 
lerged to Nicholas Sotherton in the sixteenth 
century, and afterwards to Francis Cock, 
Mayor of Norwich. 


daughters, one of whom died before her 
father, the other shortly after. tichard 
Skottowe settled his property, Melton Parva 
on his wife for life, and then on his daughter, 
with remainder to his brother Augustine and 
his heirs. A grant of arms to Richard Skot- 
towe of Norfolk, now in the possession of a 
descendant of his brother, is described as 
‘period 1625-1649, with armorial bearings 
and quarterings [si¢| of the Skottowe fam- 
ily.’’ 

b. Augustine, aged two in 1636, married 
Susannah, daughter and heir of Robert Wells, 
of Rougham in Su‘olk. He probably inheri- 
ted the Melton Parva property from his 
brother, unless the widow of Richard _pos- 
sessed it till her death in 1662, in which case 
it would have come to his son. 

These two sons of Augustine Skottowe, 
senior, shared between them 443 ounces of 
plate bequeathed to them by their mother, and 
their sisters were left £1,200 and £1,006 
apiece. In 1745, all the Norfolk property 
appears to have been sold by the then owner, 
Thomas Skottowe, who migrated to Great 
Ayton, Co. York, a property acquired by 
marriage with a Coulson heiress. 

In ‘ Norfolk Families,’ by Walter Rye, it 
is suggested that ‘‘ the Skottowe of Norwich, 
1647, who had a grant from Bysshe of per 
fesse or and az., an estoile of eight points 
countercharged,’’ was the Augustine Skottowe 
who became the heir to his father and uncle. 
Presumably, if the uncle and first grantee 
died without male issue, as was the case, the 
nephew would require a new grant, if his 
father had not been armigerous. 

4. Francis. He was left an annuity by 
his father, but appears to have died in 1618, 
probably unmarried. M.I. St. John’s, 
Maddermarket, Norwich. 

5. William, draper of Norwich, Freeman 
in 1620, married a wife Ruth, and had four 
sons, Timothy, John, Robert and William, 
all living in 1625. 

6. Timothy, the goldsmith, concerning 
whom information was asked. He is des 
cribed in his will as ‘‘ goldsmith of the City 
of Norwich, weak and infirm.’’ He was a 
Freeman in 1617. He had a wife Maria 
(died 1631, buried St. Andrew’s, Norwich) 
and left a widow, Frances. His will is dated 
in March and proved in August, 1645. He 
it is, no doubt, to whom your correspondent 
refers as the maker of a silver tankard “ hav- 
ing the Norwich plate-mark of 1642, with the 
letters T.S.,’’ and also the Timothy Skottowe 
who provided the Corporation of Norwich 
with beer cups and wine cups in 1634. It 
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ig stated that his plate was marked with a 
gun or star. It is curious that the star 
should be the prominent feature of the Skot- 
towe arms, apparently granted some years 
after the goldsmith’s death. a 

“BC, S.’? (11 S. x. 489), who was Britiffe 
Constable Skottowe, a descendant of Augus- 
tine, brother to Timothy, states that 'T imothy 
Skottowe was ‘‘ appointed one of five Com- 
missioners to collect the Norwich contingent 
of Lord Grey’s Associated Counties’ Peace 
Preservation Force,’’ but ‘‘ refused the ap- 
pointment and also to contribute money.” 
An old manuscript history of the family, 
which, it may be observed, is replete with 
errors, states that ‘‘ Timothy Skottowe was 
Sheriff of Norwich, and a faithful servant to 
the unfortunate Charles, suffering fine and 
imprisonment in his cause.’ From the evi- 
dence of his will, he appears to have been 
the least affluent of the brothers, and to have 
died without issue. 

7. Joseph, youngest son, a grocer, and a 
Freeman of Norwich in 1626. He married 
Marie Remington, daughter of the Nathaniel 
temington, Alderman, whose sister had mar- 
ried his brother Augustine. John Skottowe, 
his eldest brother, left him “‘ a gown and my 
gold seal ring with the Sotherton arms.’’ He 
lived in the parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, 
London. The date of his death has not been 
ascertained, but he was certainly alive, and 
in London, in January, 1638/9. According 
to information received from a Norfolk cor- 
respondent, a Joseph Skottowe was Sheriff of 
the county in 1640, and in 1642 ‘‘ raised 100 
men and horse for the King.’’ It seems un- 
likely, but not impossible, that these two were 
the same. 

With regard to this Skottowe-Remington 
marriage enquired about at clx. 
already stated, two Skottowe brothers married 
an aunt and niece of the Remington family. 

The will of Nathaniel Remington, Alder- 
man of Norwich, brother to the wife of Augus- 


Joseph Skottowe, is of interest. 


27 Dec., 1630. He leaves ‘‘ 40s to Mr. How- 
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churchwardens of St. Andrew’s, Norwich.’’ 
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| He also left 40s. to his ‘‘ brother-in-law, Mr. 


136, as | 


let? of Cambridge, tutor to my son Samuel.’’ | 


His lands in Norfolk are to go to this 


Samuel, after the death of his widow, and he | 


refers to legacies left to Samuel, his son, by 
“his grandmothers Mrs. Young and Mrs. 
Lane.” 
value of £73 which was given to me by Mr. 
William Yong, my father-in-law, to the 





Latchingdon, Essex, 1641-49. 
3 Now insured for £4,000. 


tine Skottowe, and father to the wife of | Baris of Fellows. 
It is dated | 


| P.R.O. 


Robert Lane,4 D.D., now President of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge.’’ He refers to 
his ‘‘ brother-in-law Thomas Lane, of Nor- 
wich, Alderman.’’ These relationships are 
difficult to follow. As his son’s grandmothers 
were Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Young, he appears 
to have married a daughter of Mr. Young 
(who gave him the cup), by his wife Marie 


Lane. Possibly his sister also married a 
Lane, whereby her husband’s brothers be- 
came his  ‘‘ brothers-in-law.”’ His own 


mother’s name appears to have been Birch, 
as he mentions two uncles, Matthew and 
George Birch, the latter an Alderman of 
Norwich. 

His son, Samuel Remington,5 who was at 
Cambridge in 1631, was buried at St. Michael, 
Cornhill, London, on Jan. 26, 1638/9, as 
“Dr. Rementon, brother to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sokto [sic], Dr. of Physick, and lodger 
there.’’ His will is dated Jan. 3, 1638/9. 
He must have died young, as it was only 
eight years since he had a tutor at Cam- 
bridge, and he evidently lodged with his sister 
and brother-in-law, Marie and Joseph Skot- 
towe, at their house in Cornhill. He leaves 
to his godson, Samuel Skottowe, all his “plate 
and books,’’ and legacies to his five Skottowe 
nephews and nieces. He left numerous lega- 
cies to doctors, mentioned by name, and to 
Dr, Read, ‘‘ my cristall heart.’’ He left to 
Dr. Micklewaite [? of St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill] “£5 to preach my funeral sermon,” 
and among residuary legatees is ‘‘ the chil- 
dren’s hospital in Norwich.”’ 

To revert to the first-named Richard Skot- 
towe, Alderman, who died in 1616/17, he re- 
fers in his will to a brother, Adam Skot- 
towe, who was then dead, with issue living. 





4 Robert Lane, matriculated from St. John’s 
ec. 1593. Admitted Fellow of the College 1598. 
He became President apparently by seniority 
In 1633, he was elected 
by the Senior Fellows, and a Mr. 
Richard Holdsworth by the Junior Fellows. 
There was then a long and fierce dispute (see 
“History of the College of St. John the Evan- 
gelist,’ edited by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, also 
references in State Papers Domestic at the 
with scandalous details). He was 


| rector of Washington, Co. Durham, 1617-1622, 
| of Ashton, Co. Northants, 1622-34, and died in 


He left ‘‘ a gilt standing cup of the | 


| 1637 (incorporating from Padua). 


- arg Sap PR 
2 Richard Howlett, Fellow 1617, Rector of | 


1634. Information kindly supplied by 
Master, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
5 Admitted Pensioneer at Sidney Sussex 
1624, aged 15. Son of Nathaniel 
Remington, of Norwich, shoemaker, M.D. 
Admitted 
* Alumni Cantabrigienses.’ 


the 


at Leyden, 1633. 
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He had a sister married to Richard Toly, 
Alderman, and another sister with the beau- 
tiful name of Amphillis Pightlyne. An in- 
teresting bequest to his son Joseph (of Corn- 
hill), is ‘‘ the sign of the dove as it now 
hangeth at the corner of my howse.’’ 

It seems likely that Henry Skottowe, died 
1515, Aiderman of Norwich, and his wife 
Alice, who are commemorated by a shroud 
brass in the church of St. Michael at Cos- 
lany, Norwich, were near relatives. John Skot- 
towe and wife Agnes of Yoxford, in Suffolk, 
occur in 1511, and Simon Skottowe and wife 
Margaret of Swanton Abbot, Norfolk, c. 1520. 

Evidently the family was closely associated 
with the civic life of Norwich for many gener- 
ations. 

Joshua  NScottow 1618-1693, 
‘D. N. B.’) who went to Massachusetts with 
his widowed mother, Thomasine, about 1634, 
does not appear to have been identified with 
this family, but it is worthy of note that the 
parish registers of St. John Maddermarket, 
Norwich, contain the following entries of 
baptisms :- 

‘** Josha, son of Richard Skottowe (? 10th) 
April, 1593.”’ 

‘* George Scottow, son to Josu, 26th July, 
1607.’’ 

The chief authorities for this brief chron- 
icle are wills proved P.C.C., the Freemens’ 
Rolls of Norwich, and monumental inscrip- 


(sic) (see 


tions. Wills proved in the local Probate 
Courts have not been examined with the 
exception of that of John Skottowe, of Suf- 
field, died 1560. P. > Munpy. 
THE NAKED BOY IN ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD (clviii. 62, 105, 120, | 


176, 205; clxii. 231).—If we are to accept 
the suggestion made at the last reference that 
this shop-sign is derived from the carved 
stone panel near-by, commonly known as the 
‘* Boy and Panyer,’’ in Panyer Alley, it 
would seem to follow that we should be 
obliged to look for some similar connection to 
account for the many ‘‘ Naked Boy ”’ shop- 
signs which existed in London during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. I 
have records of about a score of these signs 
in various streets, and if one included all 
the compounds of this sign such as The Naked 
Boy and Coffin, The Naked Boy and Perriwig, 
The Naked Boy and Woolpack, etc., the num- 
ber would be more than doubled. The ‘‘ Boy 
and Panyer’”’ stone is dated 1688, but there 
are records of ‘‘ Naked Boy ”’ shop-signs fifty 
vears earlier than that. 
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The theory, put forward by your correspon- 
dent, that ‘‘an unshaped lump of natural 
rock ’’ on Exmoor, which goes by the local 
name of ‘ The Naked Boy,’’ is in some way 
a parallel to the well-known carved stone in 
Panyer Alley, seems to be no less far-fetched 
than the notion which he alludes to, and re 
pudiates, that the tablet was “‘ put up to 
commemorate the finding of a naked boy in 
the Alley.’’ Not that I have ever heard such 
a suggestion made previously, and it certainly 
does not occur in any of the earlier corres- 
pondence on this subject. 

The explanation of the tablet, generally 
given by Dr. Philip Norman and _ other 
authorities, is that it is a street-sign symbolis- 
ing the basket-making trade which was car 
ried on in the alley as being conveniently 
adjacent to the bakers’ quarter in Bread 
Street. A variation of this is that ‘‘ along 
this alley the bakers’ boys were wont to sit 
with their baskets, or panniers, of bread ex- 
posed for sale.’’ The present stone was erec- 
ted some years after the Great Fire, and 
took the place of an earlier one mentioned 
by Stow in 1598, who says that Panyer 
Alley was so called from such a sign. Ws 
may conclude from this that it was the pan- 
nier which was the important local symbol, 
and not the naked boy who was a common 
enough figure on sign-boards. The particular 
shop-sign of the Naked Boy in St. Paul's 
Churchyard may well have taken on an addi- 
tional local significance from the tablet in 
Panyer Alley. 

AMBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 


JILLIAM LANE AND THE MINERVA 
PRESS (clxii. 208, 268).—I have a bill- 
head of ‘‘ William Lane, at the Minerva, 
Leadenhall Street,’’ dated 1793, and also a 
book-label of ‘* Lane’s Circulating Library, 
Minerva, Leadenhall Street.’’ The London 
Directories from 1779 to 1790 give ‘* William 
Lane, bookseller,’ at 33, Leadenhall Street. 
In 1802 the style of the firm is altered to 
‘“Lane & Co.,’’ and in 1808 it becomes 
‘Lane, Darling & Co.”’ 

Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary of Printers ’ says 
Lane was born in 1738 and died in 1814, 
having retired about ten years previously i 
favour of his partner Newman. _ In thos 
London Directories of which I happen t 
possess copies, the earliest to mention New 
man’s name is Kent’s publication of 1814, 
where the firm is given as ‘‘ A. K. Newmai 
& Co., booksellers, 33, Leadenhall Street 
Presumably, therefore, Newman succeeded t 
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Lane’s business on the death of the latter 1n | 


1814. 
AMBROSE HEAL. 


HE POTTER AND THE CLAY (elxii. 


232).—In reply to Dr. Orro Baster, the | 


literal translation of the quatrain (No. 89) 
in the Ouseley (Bodleian) MS., is as follows: 


I saw a potter in the bazaar yesterday, 
he was violently pounding the fresh! clay, 


and that clay said to him in mystic language,2 | 
“T was once like thee, (so) treat me well.3 | 


1. Nicolas’s quatrain, a “heap’’ or 
‘“Jump.”” The Lucknow Lithograph, ‘‘a 
piece.” 

2. This expression, which recurs elsewhere, 
refers to ‘‘the language of the unknown 
world.” Steingass gives as a rendering, 
“language expressed by one’s condition,’’ 
therefore ‘‘ as well as it could.’”? But ‘‘ mys- 
tic language’ gives a more correct impres- 
sion of be-zaban i hal. 

3. The Lucknow Lithograph reads “ rever- 
ently.”’ 

The Ouseley quatrain No. 66 conveys the 
same idea. It reads: 

I saw upon the terrace of the house a man, 

alone, 

who trampled upon the clay4 holding it in 

contempt ;5 

that clay said to him, in mystic language, 

“Be still, for like me thou wilt be much 

trampled upon.6 


4. A Persian acquaintance reads this | 


gul = rose, instead of gil = clay. Both read- 
ing are within the spirit of the poem, but 


the weight of evidence is, I think, on the | 


side of gil = clay. 

5. lit, ‘‘despising it’? (khavdr kerdan). 

6. lit, ‘“‘ to eat kicks ”? (lakad khiirdan). 

This latter quatrain occurs only in the 
Ouseley MS. One or the other was probably 
added by a later scribe. 

The same idea is conveyed in Il. 2345-2359 of 


the Mantik-ut Tair of Ferid-ud-din Attar (ll. | 


2345-2359) where the Taj-i-ddr tells of the 
Prophet who found that the spring water 


that was sweet in itself, became bitter in an | 


earthen-ware cup. To whom the cup spoke 
as follows : 


The Clay that I am made of, once was Man, 
Who, dying and resolved into the same 
Obliterated Earth, from which he came, 


Was for the Potter dug, and chased in turn | 


Through long vicissitudes of Bowl and Urn: 
ut, howsoever moulded, still the pain 

Of that first mortal Anguish would retain, 
And cast and re-cast, for a thousand years 
Would turn the sweetest Water into ‘ears. 


(FitzGerald’s Translation, ‘ Remains,’ vol. 
il. p. 467). 
Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


ICTORIAN CUSTOMS (clxii. 154, 194, 

227, 267).—1. The custom of laying straw 
|on the roadway, covering the whole width of 
|a street, in front of houses where resided 
| ‘*sick’’ persons, in order to deaden the 
noise of wheeled traffic, has long since dis- 
appeared. 

This philanthropic Victorian ceremony 1s 
most vividly described in a book entitled 
‘More Gal’s Gossip,’ pp. 92-3, by A. M. Bin- 
stead, published by Sands and Co., in 1901. 

(2) To the ‘‘ Opera,’’ thereby meaning 
| Italian Opera as presented at Covent Gar- 

den, Drury Lane or Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
| no gentleman would have ever dreamed of 
going unless carrying a Gibus hat (often 
called an ‘‘ Opera’’ hat), and wearing white 
| kid gloves. Lavender-coloured gloves, with 
| black stitching—or points—down the _ back, 
| Were considered ‘‘ extra genteel.’’ Only the 
| bravest achieved stitched backs. Gloves 
| were never taken off, and the Gibus was 
always carried shut, under the left arm. 

‘The Oxford English Dictionary ’ defines 
**Gibus ”’ as “ an opera hat or crush hat,”’ 
which is not very informative, but there ts 
no doubt that the expression ‘‘ opera’’ hat 
means a “ Gibus’’ from the fact that the 
Gibus was first worn at the Opera, and at 
| the Opera only. Mr. Gibus, a Frenchman, 


| was the inventor of the hat. No purchaser 
would ever have asked for a “‘ Gibus hat,” 
any more than he would have for a glass of 
‘“sherry wine ’’ or for a “‘ greengage plum.”’ 
| In the late ’seventies at the Opera, the 
““lead ’’ in dress (men’s) was Lord Dupplin, 
| who always, as far as my memory goes, sat 
| in the so-called ‘‘ omnibus-box,’’ two boxes 
on the pit tier, two or three away from the 
stage, with the partition removed. Sentries 
under arms, furnished by the Foot Guards, 
were always on duty at the front of the 
house, 


J. H. LEstie, 
Lt.-Col. 


|THE BERMUDAS (clxii. 64, 142, 158, 
| 213).—At the first reference it was asked 
| whether the Bermudas had any aboriginal 
| inhabitants ? At the second, a reply by 
| COMMANDER RUPERT-JONES appeared as foi- 
| lows: 

Amerigo Vespucci’s first voyage, 10 May, 
| 1497—15 Oct., 1498, after leaving the coast of 
| Florida discovered the islands, which were 
| then inhabited. 
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He goes on to say that shew were ay 
depopulated by Juan Bermudes in 1522, and 


in 1609, when Sir George Summers was 
wrecked on them. 
Incidentally Mr. Percy ARMSTRONG, at 


ante p. 158, notes that Bermudes discovered 
the islands before 1511, which is confirmed 
by the fact that the name appears on the 
very rare map sometimes found in _ the 
‘Opera’ of Petrus Martyr, which was pub- 
lished in Seville in 1511. 

In vol. lxvi. of the Royal Geographical 
Journal, October, 1925, there is a review by 
“KE. H.”’ of Alberto Magnaghi’s ‘ Amerigo 
Vespucci: Studio Critico,’ Rome, 1924. 

Inter alia the reviewer says, ‘“ Prof. 
Magnaghi regards the supposed first voyage as 
entirely apocryphal, and in this at least he 
is likely to meet with support.’’ 

Needless to say, this is not by any 
the first time that doubt has been 
on the authenticity of the first voyage, 
the accounts of it that have reached us. 

Assuming, however, that the voyage was 
made and that the ‘‘ Lettera di Amerigo Ves- 
pucci’’ published at Florence in 1505/6 is 
an authentic account of it, what evidence do 
we find to lead us to suppose that the Ber- 
mudas are referred to therein? 

Only two geographical names occur, i.e., 
‘ Lariab,”’ a province only the mainland, un- 
identified, and an island called ‘‘ Iti.” 

Having left the main, the writer says ‘‘ we 
came upon the islands, which were many, 
some inhabited, and others deserted. We 
found about 400 men, and many women.”’ 
After describing a series of skirmishes in 
which the natives got the worst of it, the 
writer tells us that ‘‘ they [the natives] be- 
took themselves to flight through the moun- 
tains and the forests.”’ 

I suggest that if this is a correct descrip- 
tion of the island or islands named ‘‘ It:,”’ 
it is inconceivable that the Bermudas are re 
ferred to, as the only trees are the, so-called, 
Bermuda Cedar, really a juniper (juniporus 
Bermudiana) which never attains a height of 
much more than 40ft. 

As for the ‘‘ mountains’? — where were 
they, seeing that the highest hill is only about 
160ft. ? 

It also must be remembered that the islands 
are entirely dependent on rainfall, there 
being no springs. 

I suggest, therefore, that, on the evidence 
we have, the Bermudas were uninhabited 
when discovered, and remained so until Sir 
George Summers was wrecked on them. 

H. HaAnnen. 
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AVAL RANKS (clxii. 245).—By the issue 

of Admiralty Circular No. 30-W of 25 
July, 1864, a new class of officers was created 
from the lists of Warrant officers—that }5 
officers appointed by warrant. 

Gunners, Boatswains (of the military 
branch) and ( Jarpenters (of the civil branch) 
were to be promoted where recommended to 
be Commissioned Officers and to be denomin- 
ated ‘‘ Chief Gunners, Chief Boatswains, and 
Chief Carpenters,’’ and to rank with but 
Sub-Lieutenants in the Royal ‘Navy 
and with but after Lieutenants in the prs. 
(See also Admiralty Circular No. 8-P of 10 
March, 1865). 

The Admiralty in isolated cases had pro- 
moted Warrant Officers to Commissioned 
rank (Queen’s Regulations Art. 19, p. 56), 

Such was the case of the Shirley Galley in 
1745. She was purchased and added to the 
Royal Navy, when for some obscure reason 
Mr. John Rous, the late master, was given 
a Post-Captain’s commission. 

The names of Chief Gunners, Gunners, 
Chief Boatswains, Boatswains and Chief 
Carpenters and Carpenters did not appear 
in the Navy Lists before about March, 1871. 

In more recent years the designation 
Chief Gunner has been altered to Commis 
sioned Gunner, etc., etc., and the following 
list gives some of the present ranks. It m- 
cludes Comissioned Officers from Warrant 


Rank and Warrant Officers including Liev 


tenants promoted therefrom. (CU. = Commis 
sioned. W.= Warrant) :— 
C. Gunners; C. Boatswains; C. Signal 


Boatswains; Sig- 
Telegraphists; . 
Shipwrights ; Head- 
masters; Senior Masters; Schoolmasters; 
Lieutenants at Arms; C. Masters at 
Arms; W. Masters at Arms; W. Electri- 
cians; W. Mechanicians; Electrical Liew 
tenants; C. Electricians; W. Electricians; 
Ordnance Lieutenants ; C. Ordnance Officers; 
W. Ordnance Officers; Wardmaster Lieuten 


Boatswains; Gunners; 
nal Boatswains; W. 
Shipwrights; W. 


ants; C. Wardmasters; W. Wardmasters; 
Paymaster Lieutenants; C. Writers; W 
Writers; Paymaster Lieutenants (¥)2 


Victualling Office rs; W. Victualling Officers, 
Lieutenant Instructor in Cookery; C. In 
structor in Cookery; W. Instructor in Cook: 
ery. 

‘Warrant Officers of all branches may be 
promoted to Commissioned Officers from War 
rant Rank after ten years’ seniority if re 
commended, after five years at sea as War- 
rant officer. 

The 1814 Navy Masters, 


List shows 
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Physicians, Surgeons, Pursers and Chap 
Jains in this a as officers appointed by 
Warrant. Naval Instructors and School- 
masters ’’ as Pie designated did not appear 
in Navy List before 1837, although they had 
heen established as Warrant officers by Order 
in Council 22 Dec., 1836, the earliest ap- 
pintment being that of Michael Thomas 
Scott Raimsbach, M.A., on 13 July, 1837.1 
An Order in ¢ ‘ouncil concerning this branch 
appeared 14 Aug., 1840, followed by another 
dated 10 Sept., 1842, wherein the designa- 
tio was altered:— ‘‘ No person will be con- 
sidered eligible for a Warrant as Naval In- 
structor’’ etc., etc. ‘‘ Naval Instructors to 
be considered Ward Room Warrant Officers 
and to wear the same uniform as Masters 
without epaulettes or gold lace on the trow- 
sers [sic].’’ 


Admiralty Circular No. 41-W of 22 Oct., 


1864, gives relative rank of Naval Instruc- 
tors with Commissioned officers. It 1s 
generally understood that Masters, Pay- 


masters (Pursers), Surgeons, Naval Instruc- 
tors, and Chaplains were transmuted from 
Warrant to Commissioned officers in 1843.2 
For the Master branch see 12 S. xii. 235. 
(March 24, 1923). 

A. Rupert-JONneEs. 
Southampton. 


JOHN 
Hydrographic Survey, 


WINSTRUPIUS ; MALAPERTIUS; DE 
CASTANEA (clxii. 245). — I have a 


copy (title-page missing) of the poems of 
Carolus Malapertius, including ‘ Sedecias 


Tragoedia ’; ‘ De Ventis Lib. ii.”’ ; ‘ Christus 
Patiens. Klegiae ix.’; ‘ Miscellaneorum 
Lib, i.’ 

It is a duodecimo of 140 pp., printed 


“ Antverpiae, ex officina Plantiniana, Apud 
Viduam et Filios Jo. Moreti. M.DC.XVI.' 
It is dedicated, with a short poem, to 
“ Wladislao Sigismundi iii. Poloniae 
Regis | Filio ' Principi Ivventutis,’’ and 
consists entirely of Latin poems printed in 
italic type throughout. 

The ‘Book of Miscellanies ’ 
separately ‘‘ Ad Ludovicum xiii | Galliarum 
et Navarrae | Regem.’’ (W hy this dedica- 





lIna later Navy ‘List of December, 1844, 
under 1836, ‘‘ Naval Instructors,” four appoint- 
ments are dated 22 Dec., and one not dated, 
viz:—George Field Parker, Michael P. Sam- 
bell, Gustavus Wittman, Thomas Eastman, 
and Charles Stark, Mathematical 
hese may have been ante-dated. 
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tion with Ad, 


| Isabella Clara Eugenia, 


| Philippe IV 
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and the earlier one in this 
dative ?) 
It has an “ 


” 


Approbatio,’’ and licence for 
printing, by ‘‘ Egbertus Spitholdius | Ple- 
banus Antuerpiensis,’’ dated Oct. 30, 1615; 
and a ‘‘ summa Privilegii’’ from Albert and 
Most Serene Princes 
dated Nov. 9, 1615. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


of Belgica, ete., 


“Malapert (Charles), poéte et sentmnacdies ien, 
né a Mons en Beinece en 1581, jésuite, enseigna 
la philosophic a Pont-a- Mousson, alla en 
Pologne owt il fut professeur de mathé ‘matiques, 
et eut ensuite le méme emploi a Douay. 
le demanda pour ense igner cette 
Science & Madrid, dans Vuniversité qu’il venoit 
d’y fonder; mais il mourut en chemin, a 
Vittoria en Catalogne, le 5 novembre 1630. 
Malapert a laissé, I. Des Poésies, imprimées & 
Anvers en 1634. Sa latinité est pure, sa diction 


| nette, ses images vives et toujours variées; il 


| seventy, 


n’a nullement donné dans les jeux de mots et 
les mauvaises pointes si communes de_ son 
temps. II. Plusieurs ouvrages concernaut les 
mathématiques, imprimés & Douay, 1620, 1633. 


(See ‘ Dictionnaire Universal,’ Paris, 1810). 
H. HaAnnen. 
HIL (PIL) GARLIC (clxii. 155, 197, 
230, 249). About forty years ago | 


used to stay with a dear old chap, of about 
who used ‘‘ miserable pil garlic”’ as 


| an expression of pity for anyone in misfor- 


tune, and explained it as having come down 
from the time when lepers were common and 


were so called from their peeling garlic, 
which was said to be a remedy for their 
disease. 
Pl ee 
Mr. Bernard P. Scattergood has _ sug- 


me that in the extract given 
from the ‘Scattergood Papers’ (supra, p. 
230), the expression ‘‘ Pell Garlick ’’ is used 
in its secondary and later sense of a “‘ poor 
creature’’ and by the speaker himself as 
‘Poor me’’! According to the ‘0O.E.D.’ 
this sense was applied to the words from the 


gested to 


; seventeenth century onwards. 


is dedicated | 


Instructor. | 


2 New Navy List, 1845, gives the first men- | 


tion of Masters and Pursers holding 


missions, 


Com- | 


L. M. ANSTEY. 


(elxi, 299, 337, 358, 

395, 448; clxil. 88).—Staates Long 
Morris was Colonel of the 61st Regiment of 
Foot 14 May, 1778, to 1800. Staats Henry 
Nanne was a Lieutenant in the 1st Light 
Dragoons of the King’s German Legion, and 
severely wounded at Waterloo; afterwards a 
Captain by brevet on the retired list, 
residing at Bederkesa in Hanover. 


R. BrncHam ADAMs. 


ITATES SURNAME 
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A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue 
Part 1, A—Assemble. By Sir William 
A. Craigie. (University of Chicago Press ; 
Oxford University Press. £1 1s. net). 

WORK on the model of the Oxford 
English Dictionary’ and in the etymo- 
logical notes making some use of material 
there collected, this Scottish Dictionary 
presents several variations from its prede- 
cessor chiefly in the way of abbreviation. 

For one thing the dates heading quotations, 

so familiar a feature in the Oxford Diction- 

ary, are, in a large number of instances, 
omitted, the reader being referred for them 
to a long and full ‘ Register of Titles of 

Works Quoted.’ These works, it is worth 

mentioning, are many of them still in manu- 

script. A well-known peculiarity of Scottish 
scribes is the immense variety of their spell- 
ings; they have not all been entered here in 
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their alphabetic place, but the Prefatory | 


Note promises that a complete index of them 
will be given at the end of each volume, with 
a reference to the form under which each 
appears. Again, words which are not of 
historical importance, or do not materially 
differ from their English equivalents, are 
illustrated by quotations in briefer form 
than those used for the weightier words. The 
proportion too, of entries in the main alpha- 
bet printed in small type is fairly high. 
The Dictionary is thus, and reasonably so, 
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ing Scottish words are ‘‘ afald ’’’ = “ single,” 
‘simple’; ‘‘affer’? =  ‘‘ deportment.” 
‘condition,’ ‘‘ array ’’; “ acquiet’’ = “ty 
secure in quiet,’’ “‘to compose ’’; “ affye” 


(poet.) = “‘ to trust”’; “‘ aforrow”? = “pe 
fore’’; “‘alhale’’ = ‘‘ complete’’; ‘ amoye 
. ’ “< : ’ 66 , 
amuft’’ = to excite,”’ to anger”: 
‘aynd’’ = ‘‘ breath.”’ Among tl ‘ 
ay ath. : ig the words 


with historical or quasi-historical associations 
are ‘‘ Arthuris hufe,’’ or ‘‘oon’’ (oven), 
which is the name of a round building once 
standing near Carron, and ‘‘ Abbay crown,” 


a coin minted at Holyrood in the latter part 


| of the sixteenth century. For ‘‘ quiver,” 


Scottish used “* arrow-cace ’’ or “‘ arrow-bag.” 
The terminal -ar occurs fairly often in this 
part as ‘‘ alienar,’’ ‘‘ almosar,’’ ‘ arrestar,” 
‘“ Arresting ’’ as a substantive illustrates a 
type of verbal noun more common than in 
English, which furnishes a_ curious word, 
‘‘ allouring,’? meaning the stone-pavement 
behind the battlements of a hall—from 0.F, 
alure, aleure, a place to walk in, seen also 
in “alar,’’ “a garden walk.’’ It is tempt 
ing to mention others: the lover of words will 
always find his account in Scottish, and not 
least in the old vocabulary. For the earliest 


| words the main literary source is of course 


made somewhat more compact than the | 


Oxford English Dictionary. 


The words with which this first part deals | 


are largely of Latin or French origin, and 
largely also belong to law and administra- 
tion. They include, according to plan, all 
Scottish words found in literature or docu- 
ments from the twelfth to the end of the 
sixteenth century, with addition, up to 1790, 
of such words as were used in Scottish only, 
or in Scottish with a sense different from 
ordinary contemporary English use. The 
explanations are chiefly by means of the 
English equivalent, not by definition. 
Examples of meanings not found, or hardly 
found, in English, are ‘‘ accession’’ = ‘‘ the 
fact of being an accessory’; ‘‘ abatement ”’ 
‘‘recreation ’’; ‘‘advocation’’ = ‘‘ the 
position or calling of an advocate ”’ ; ‘‘ assem- 
ble’’ and ‘‘assembly’’ = ‘‘to make an 
assault,’ “‘a hostile encounter.’’ Interest- 


Barbour’s ‘ Bruce’; for the most interesting, 
writings of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies here prove richest. 


Our readers who are occupied either with 
cartography or with Scandinavian topo 
graphy and history will like to know of a 
careful monograph—with interesting plates— 
by Mr. Halldér Hermannsson on ‘ The Car- 
tography of Iceland.’ It is Vol. xxi of 
‘Islandica,’ published by the Cornell Uni- 
versity Library and in England by the Oxford 
University Press (10s. net). 


CORRIGENDA, 

At ante p. 63, col. 2, line 29, for “ Papist” 
read Popish; p. 210, col. 2, line 20 from end, 
for ‘‘ Northwicke ” read Northwiche; p. 21, 
col. 1, line 14 from end, for ‘‘ 1637 ” read 1687. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 
Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 


| charge. Contributors are requested always to 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd.. at 


give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 





their Offices, 20, High Street. High Wycombe, 


in the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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